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WEST POINT IN PERSPECTIVE. The 
United States Military Academy at Wes 
Point—itself a living symbol as well as 
a repository of a great tradition—ce]. 
ebrates its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary on 16 March 1952. 

In 1799, General George Washington 
wrote to Alexander Hamilton on the 
subject of a military academy, “The 
establishment of an Institution of this 
kind, upon a respectable and extensive 
basis, has ever been considered by me 
as an object of primary importance to 
this country.” 

Founded under an 1802 Act of Con. 
gress, the Academy was part and parcel 
of the Nation’s development, its growth 
reflecting the surge and flow of historic 
forces which saw the United States 
evolve from a struggling republic to 
one in a position of international 
leadership. 

Many of the Nation’s military lead. 
ers, explorers, engineers, statesmen, 
educators, diplomats and industrialists 
have graduated from West Point. Re- 
viewing the Academy’s first hundred 
years, President Theodore Roosevelt 
declared in 1902: “No other institution 
in the land has contributed so many 
names as West Point has contributed 
to the honor role of the Nation’s great- 
est citizens.” Today the Academy car- 
ries forward its mission of developing 
Army and Air Force officers imbued 
with qualities of leadership, respon- 


sibility and self-discipline — qualities | 


which are the indelible stamp of the 
West Pointer. 

Among the distinctive attributes that 
make West Point unique are its color- 
ful history, its educational system and 
its regulations and customs of cadet 
life. Three articles covering these 
phases are included in a special Ducest 
section in recognition of the West 
Point Sesquicentennial. 


Subscriptions ($1.75 per year to domestic or APO addresses; $2.25 to other addresses) 
may be forwarded to Book Department, Armed Forces Information School, Fort Slocum, 


New York, or Superintendent of Documents, 
25, D. C.; single issues (price 15 cents) — 
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Government Printing Office, Washington 
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WEST POINT 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM J. Morton 


HE WORLD-FAMOUS United States Military Academy at 

West Point celebrates its one hundred and fiftieth birthday 
this year. Oldest of our service academies and the first engineer- 
ing school to be founded in America, it is today the repository 
of a tradition of dedicated service in the Nation’s defense. 

West Point today is indeed a far cry from the fledgling acad- 
emy which was established by a Congress which almost imme- 
diately forgot its existence and failed to appropriate needed 
funds or chart any course for it to follow. It arrived at its 
present status through a period of trials and tribulations; it had 
its enemies, both political and military, who would cheerfully 
have destroyed it in its youth. Its development reflected the coun- 
try’s growing pains with periods of doldrums followed by aca- 
demic and military renascence. 

West Point was prominent in American history long before 
the establishment of the Academy there. This “Gibraltar of 
the Hudson” was one of the key defenses in the Revolutionary 
War. And although the Revolutionary War ended a score of 
years before the Academy was founded, its spirit pervades the 
present institution. Even today not much imagination is re- 
quired for the cadets, listening to “Retreat” at parade, to hear 
phantom bugles echoing from the ancient walls of Fort Putnam 
which still dominate the scene. Links of the great chain on 
Trophy Point seem to lie ready for the oxen to drag them to 
the .cove, there to be stretched across to Constitution Island to 
stop the British frigates. Everywhere a cadet looks he is re- 
minded that he is part of a living tradition. 

George Washington himself chose this site for a military 
academy and made two abortive attempts to establish schools 
here. However, this was only an expedient—a substitute for the 
military academy which he, General Henry Knox, Alexander 
Hamilton and others repeatedly asked Congress to establish. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM J. MORTON, Artillery, is Librarian, 
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Washington, Hamilton and Knox never ceased their campaign 
for a military academy. Alas, Washington was never to see it. 
Only two nights before his death he penned a long letter to 
Alexander Hamilton, urging him to continue the fight. A little 
more than two years later President Thomas Jefferson signed the 
Act of 16 March 1802, and the United States Military Academy 
at West Point was born. 

The law established the Corps of Engineers, which was to 
be stationed at West Point and was “to constitute a military 
academy.” Thus the school was to be the creature of the Corps 
of Engineers and was to produce engineer and artillery officers. 
More than half a century elapsed before officers of the Infantry 
and Cavalry could be appointed to the superintendency. 

Picking a superintendent was a knotty problem. Some of the 
French engineer officers of the Continental Army were still 
available. They had a monopoly of engineering science in our 
forces, yet a native American was desired. Jonathan Williams, 
the grand-nephew of Benjamin Franklin, was selected. He had 
assisted his great-uncle in his experiments and had a thorough 
knowledge of scientific and engineering principles. He accepted 
the appointment, became a major in the Corps of Engineers 
and reported to West Point for duty. 

The Congress had been entirely vague in setting up the 
Academy. It had prescribed no organization, curriculum or 
system of training. The whole problem was the responsibility 
of Jonathan Williams whose scientific education had been 
acquired in an unsystematic way. The formal part of his educa- 
tion he had received at Harvard—a large dose of the classics, a 
dash of mathematics and a pinch of natural philosophy, which 
we now call physics. His Uncle Ben infected him with the scien- 
tific method and the spirit of free inquiry. Residence in London 
and Paris put him in touch with the Royal Society and the 
Institut de France, societies made up of the leading scientific 
minds of the age. It is small wonder that Jonathan Williams 
tackled his task in an original way. 

Williams had, at the start, two professors to assist him—Cap- 
tain William A. Barron in mathematics and Captain Jared Mans- 
field in the physical sciences. The next year he obtained Francis 
D. Masson, a Frenchman, who taught French but could also 
lend a hand at engineering and drawing. 

The Superintendent had a revolutionary idea. He would 
organize a scientific-engineering society with headquarters at 
West Point. It would be a sort of miniature Royal Society with 

















SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES; 


at THE FIRST SEB8ioN 


Begun and held at the city of Washington, m the territory of Columbia, on Monday, 
the seventh of December, one thousand eight hundred and one. 


An ACT firing the military peace establishment of the Uniled Mates. 
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Pertinent Sections of the Act of Congress 
Establishing the United States Military Academy. 


Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That the said corps, when so organized, 
shall be stationed at West Point in the state of New York, and shall constitute 
a military academy; and the engineers, assistant engineers, and cadets of the 
said corps shall be subject, at all times, to do duty in such places, and on 
such service, as the President of the United States shall direct. 


Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That the principal engineer, and in his 
absence, the next in rank, shall have the superintendence of the said military 
academy, under the direction of the President of the United States: And the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized, at the public expense, under such regu- 
lations as shall be directed by the President of the United States, to procure 
the necessary books, implements and apparatus for the use and benefit of 
the said institution. 
xk *k * 


Signatures on the Act are those of Nathaniel Macon, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; A. Burr, Vice President of the United States, and Presi- 
dent of the Senate; Approved March 16, 1802, Thomas Jefferson. 
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the whole realm of military engineering and scientific inquiry 
for its province. The léading scientific and inventive brains of 
the country would be its members; the cadets would be its 
junior fellows and participants in its meetings. Thus the United 
States Military Philosophical Society came into being. Its mem- 
bership read like a Who’s Who of American talent. Such men 
as Eli Whitney and Robert Fulton took part in its proceedings, 
as did the cadets; and for “royal patron” it had none other than 
Thomas Jefferson himself, President of the United States, dis- 
tinguished architect and political philosopher. 

West Point became a ferment of intellectual and practical 
activity. Williams introduced English and French texts in math- 
ematics, physical science, engineering and military art. He was 
his own translator where necessary. Cadets and officers swarmed 
over the neighborhood, surveying, taking part in engineering 
exercises and conducting experiments in ballistics The Military 
Philosophical Society meetings became forums for discussion 
and the exchange of new ideas. 

The bright beginning, however, was only a false dawn. The 
Congress, having founded the Academy, apparently soon re- 
pented of its deed. It refused to supply either funds or facilities. 
It made Williams responsible for the fortification of New York 
City and thereby took him away from the active direction of 
the Academy. Williams’ successor, Joseph G. Swift, Class of 1802, 
was similarly diverted from the task. 

Then came the War of 1812. The Congress was brought up 
hard against the realities of a world in which power politics 
governed. Staring invasion in the face, it decided that it really 
did need a military academy. It hastened to raise the authorized 
strength of the Corps of Cadets to two hundred and fifty, a 
figure that stood until the end of the 19th Century. The new 
act put the Academy on a sound footing, at least on paper, but 
Congress again lost interest and thereafter little was done to 
improve the situation. 

Although there were only about seventy graduates at this 
time, they had a decisive effect on the outcome of the war. The 
armies, mostly composed of partially trained militia, were under 
command of amateur generals who were uniformly unsuccessful. 
But the fortifications constructed or strengthened by the young 
West Point engineers were bright spots; in fact the first grad- 
uate, Joseph G. Swift, directed the strengthening and rearma- 
ment of Fort McHenry near Baltimore. But for his work “The 
Star Spangled Banner” probably never could have been written. 
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Aided by the armies of Napoleon on the Continent and the 
strength of the fortifications, the young Republic pulled through. 

In the meantime affairs had not been going well at West Point. 
General Swift, who was busy making New York immune to 
British attack, had been forced to turn over the running of the 
Military Academy to Captain Alden Partridge. The Acting 
Superintendent was an admirable man in many respects but he 
had no conception of a national military college. He was a poor 
executive who tried to do everything himself and consequently 
left much undone. Furthermore, he antagonized the professors 
and kept up a sort of running feud with them, putting them 
in and out of arrest with bewildering frequency. Although he 
was a stern disciplinarian, the cadets liked him. He sometimes 
punished them severely but he was at most times fatherly and 
affectionate. In fact he conducted the Academy like a combina- 
tion boys’ boarding school and orphanage. 

Captain Partridge was indeed a “jack of all trades.” He was 
his own infantry and artillery drillmaster, conductor of exercises 
in field fortifications, supervisor of ballistic experiments: and 
leader of expeditions to determine mountain altitudes with the 
mercury barometer. In odd moments he was foreman of building 
construction, manager of civilian employees, writer of regula- 
tions, solicitor of funds, and all of the staff sections rolled into 
one. No wonder he bogged down in administrative detail. 

He was accused of nepotism because he imported his uncle 
to run the cadet mess and commissary. Other enemies accused 
him of playing favorites with the cadets and of graduating them 
without regard to completion of the prescribed courses. In short, 
Captain Partridge worked under a burden of insuperable dif- 
ficulties which, through poor management and bad judgment, 
he brought crashing down upon himself. Later generations, as 
well as his contemporaries, failed to give him credit for making 
bricks without straw and for devoting himself without stint to 
an ungrateful task. 

After his election to the Presidency, James Monroe came to 
West Point to see for himself what was going on. Evidently he 
did not like the state of affairs and determined to make a change. 
At any rate in July 1817 he sent Major Sylvanus Thayer to re- 
lieve Captain Partridge and to take over the superintendency. 
At first Partridge refused to turn over his job, then changed his 
mind and left for New York. Some weeks later he returned and 
announced his intention of remaining. He also incited the cadets 
to a demonstration against Thayer. This time General Swift 
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(by now Chief of Engineers) had to settle the matter. Partridge 
was not only relieved but court-martialed. 

Partridge’s enemies charged him with every sort of neglect 
and misdoing, from maladministration to misappropriation of 
Government property. The court found all of the charges frivol- 
ous and without foundation, except the one that he had been 
insubordinate by refusing to relinquish his post and by unlaw- 
fully resuming command. The sentence was dismissal, with a 
recommendation for clemency because of his long and faithful 
service. 

Partridge resigned. Thenceforth he devoted his life to at- 
tempts to destroy the Military Academy and the Regular Army. 
He originated the substance of every charge that has since been 
made against West Point. At times he was perilously close to 
achieving his aim. His vindictiveness knew no bounds. Its ulti- 
mate result was to make his name anathema at West Point. 
Thayer himself, who was the personal target of Partridge’s 
wrath, took no part in the controversy. 

Major Thayer ushered in a new era at West Point. In the 
sixteen years from 1817 to 1833 he created the Military Academy 
in all of its essential features as we know it today. He had 
studied at the great military engineering school of France, the 





Links of the great chain which stretched across the Hudson during the Revo- 
lution remain as links to W est Point’s historic past. U. S. Army Photograph 
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WEST POINT TEROUGH THE YEARS 9 


Ecole Polytechnique, and had digested the best of everything 
in European practice. He knew what to do and how to do it. 
Furthermore he was a first-rate executive. His monument at 
West Point bears the inscription, “Father of the United States 
Military Academy.” 

Thayer encountered many difficulties at the start. Little atten- 
tion had been paid to entrance requirements; consequently 
some cadets were of grade school age and some in their late 
twenties, some were robust and others delicate, some could 
barely read and write and others were ready for college. Many 
cadets were away on indefinite furlough, their whereabouts 
unknown. There was a nucleus of rowdies who professed devo- 
tion to Partridge and vowed to get rid of the new superintendent. 
They organized what were known as “The November Riots.” 
They loaded the reveille gun and pointed it at Thayer’s front 
door. Only a misfire prevented a tragedy. 

Since there were no good mathematical, scientific or engineer- 
ing texts published in America, and the English texts in those 
fields were inferior, Thayer adopted the French ones that he 
had examined abroad. For a while the cadets had to study them 
as best they could until translations were made. He thought the 
effort good for them as it contributed to the mastery of the 
language which he considered absolutely essential to the profes- 
sional progress of an officer. 

The West Point system of instruction rapidly took shape. 
Every cadet recited every day in every subject. An accurate 
grading system enabled the students to be grouped in small 
sections composed of men of almost equal ability. The work 
could therefore be classified in difficulty to suit the section. 
No cadet could graduate until he had passed in all subjects; 
and on graduation his class standing determined his relative 
commissioned rank. Strict impartiality characterized the whole 
system, which demanded energetic effort on the part of the 
cadet and rewarded him according to his performance. 

The keystone of Thayer’s system was honor. He wrote nothing 
on the subject but he set a shining example of personal integrity 
and expected every cadet and officer to live up to the same 
standard. The habit of truthfulness and honesty became the 
recognized hallmark of a West Pointer. Like Thayer, the grad- 
uates were averse to writing about something so personal, yet 
they cherished it and passed it on to each new generation. Later, 
however, this aversion eased so that their personal code is of 
wide knowledge today. 
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West Point soon began to take a high place in national esteem. 
Civilian educators expressed their admiration. Successive Boards 
of Visitors were delighted with all they saw and were especially 
impressed with the easy, dignified bearing of the cadets. 

In those early days, the country was expanding rapidly and 
the people were eager for better and faster means of travel. The 
railroad was the answer. West Point was virtually the only 
source of engineers; and so it came about that the principal 
transcontinental railroads and main lines were laid out and 
built by West Pointers. They were also the explorers who opened 
up the West. Until after the Civil War, West Point produced 
all but a handful of America’s engineering and scientific explor- 
ing talent. 

However, one must not think that West Point was altogether 
a starchy place with heel-clicking, saluting and concentration 
on serious subjects. The cadets were as lively as college boys 
and often just as full of pranks. There was a special thrill in 
raiding the officers’ chicken yards; and the disposal of feathers 
sometimes required considerable ingenuity. One cadet who was 
particularly adroit at the game, repeatedly passed special room 
inspections conducted by an irate and suspicious officer. One 
evening he heard the officer’s footsteps approaching and just 
had time to snatch the sizzling pan with the chicken in it and 
jump into bed. The officer went over to the fireplace, sniffing like 
a bird dog. He glanced at the cadet feigning sleep and noticed 
the rivulets of sweat coursing down his cheeks. He said nothing, 
but stood there enjoying the spectacle of the cadet stewing in 
his own juice. After a while he left. Neither mentioned the 
episode, but the cadet was both a singed and a changed man. 

Perhaps the professors would have had less trouble with their 
chicken yards if the cadets had been better fed. The mess hall 
diet was uninspiring—oatmeal and bread for breakfast, meat 
and potatoes for dinner, bread and butter and milk for supper— 
a far cry from today’s meals. The absence of fresh fruits and 
vegetables raised apple-snatching to the status of a major sport. 

Better food might have eased the disciplinary problem too. 
But then, some of the Academy’s best traditions might never 
have resulted. Those cadets who could get a little cash from 
home went off limits to spend it in the taverns where delicacies 
and liquor were to be had. Gridley’s, just south of the present 
library, was especially convenient to barracks. The cadets de- 
vised a hinged board in the fence between their barracks and 
Gridley’s yard. Through it they did a disappearing act that 
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The famed Battle Monument is one of the landmarks at West Point. Here 
the plebe class is sworn in upon arrival. U. S. Army Photograph 
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baffled their officers for many moons. Thayer solved the problem 
by getting the Congress to buy Gridley’s property. 

The other tavern keeper, now known in song and story, was 
not so easily disposed of. True, Benny Havens was eventually 
forced by the land purchase technique to move his establishment 
to a site down the river at Buttermilk Falls. But the cadets fol- 
lowed him, lured by good food and drink and Benny’s company. 
Benny’s cold weather special was a kind of hot punch called 
flip which he mixed in a stone pitcher. By plunging a red hot 
poker into it he gave it a delectable flavor. 

The officers also liked Benny’s wares. Consequently, the cadets 
had to keep a sharp lookout. One night a Lieutenant O’Brien 
(not a West Pointer), who was visiting on the post, went to the 
tavern with a group of bachelor officers to complete his Academy 
indoctrination. The food and the flip so stimulated his Gaelic 
imagination that he burst into an original song “Benny Havens, 
Oh,” to the tune of “The Wearing O’ the Green.” 

Benny Havens continued his good works until after the Civil 
War. His body lies in the Highland Falls Cemetery, still banned 
from the post, but the cadets continue to sing “Benny Havens, 
Oh,” and his famous flip pitcher is an object of veneration at the 
Officers’ Club. 

Some very distinguished men got into trouble at Benny 
Havens’ tavern. Jefferson Davis got a court-martial and a sen- 
tence of dismissal which was remitted by the President. Philip 
St. George Cooke, destined to be a great Indian fighter and ex- 
plorer, was excused because of his tender years, being only 
fifteen at the time. Some have laid Cadet Edgar Allan Poe’s 
dismissal at the door of Benny Havens, but such was not the case. 

Cadet Poe, indeed, was getting along quite satisfactorily until 
he was dunned for a gambling debt. He sought to resign, think- 
ing he could win financial independence by his poetic talent; but 
when his foster-father denied consent he simply refused to 
attend any formation. He was promptly given his walking papers 
by Superintendent Thayer. The Superintendent, however, al- 
lowed him to collect fifty cents apiece from the cadets for pub- 
lication of his first book of collected verses. This volume, dedi- 
cated to the Corps of Cadets, now is fabulously valuable. 

When the Mexican War broke out, the graduates of West 
Point quickly won distinction. Ulysses S$. Grant, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee were a few of many who 
came to public notice for the first time, although they served 
in junior grades or in staff capacities. The General in Chief, 
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General Winfield Scott, who was not a graduate, paid them and 
the Academy such a resounding tribute that all criticism of West 
Point was silenced until after the Civil War. 

“Old Fuss and Feathers,” as General Scott was called, was in 
residence at West Point most of his latter years. He had his desk 
at an east window on the first floor of the library. The building 
automatically became Headquarters, U. S. Army, for the head- 
quarters was wherever the General in Chief was. 

When Scott reviewed the Corps of Cadets he was an awesome 
sight. He stood six feet seven inches in his stocking feet. In his 
brass-buttoned full dress uniform, complete with massive gold 
epaulettes and high chapeau, he towered over seven feet. How- 
ever, seated on the porch of the West Point Hotel, he surveyed 
the cadets and their girls with a grandfatherly smile, and they 
loved him. 

When Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee became 
Superintendent in 1852, the Academy was in full flower. It does 
not appear that Lee initiated any significant changes. His admin- 
istration seems to have survived in the recollections of those 
who served under him as a time when the social life of the post 
was most delightful. 

Alas, the idyll could not long endure. Lee was soon to be 
called on to quell the John Brown Raid; later, to lead the army 
of a cause doomed to failure. Angry recriminations, secession 
and war split the country. Southern cadets resigned and left 
amid the emotional good-byes of their northern comrades. The 
artillery and engineer detachments hastily departed on sterner 
business than the instruction of cadets. 

Old General Scott, now too old to fight, sat on the hotel porch 
and fulminated against the secessionists. Abraham Lincoln made 
a secret trip from Washington to consult him about the conduct 
of the war, which was going badly. The President took the op- 
portunity to visit the cadet barracks and speak a few words to 
those whom he had appointed. 

During the Civil War, inflation and its attendant hardships 
overtook the cadets. Their pay depreciated so that they could 
not afford new shoes or shirts. The one source of grey uniform 
cloth was in Charlottesville, Virginia, in the hands of the Con- 
federates, so dress coats and trousers could not be replaced. The 
Corps of Cadets soon was reduced to threadbare standards. Some 
cadets cut holes for arms and neck in pillowcases and used 
them for shirts. The less fastidious ones wore none at all. Patches 
on knees and seats of trousers became the fashion. 
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In 1888 officers and cadets dressed like this. The tower in the background is 
part of Central Barracks. U. S. Army Photograph 
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When the war was over, brotherly relations between the 
graduates, north and south, were quickly re-established. South- 
ern cadets were once more at West Point and the Academy again 
became a center where the national, rather than the local, in- 
terest was fostered. 

There were some post-war attacks on West Point but the 
record spoke for itself. Grant, Sherman, Thomas and Sheridan 
on the Union side, Lee, Jackson, Stuart, Jefferson Davis on the 
Southern side—these and a host of others established the mili- 
tary reputation of the Academy for all time. 

The one significant change of this period was that in 1866 
officers of other arms of the service were made eligible to 
hold the superintendency and the Academy ceased to be the 
monopoly of the Corps of Engineers. Thenceforth, engineering 
steadily declined in emphasis at West Point and the military 
function of the school increased in importance. This evolution 
was a reflection of the growth of the great American engineering 
schools. However, the basis of the course at West Point con- 
tinued to be mathematical and scientific. 

Today it almost seems as if the Academy went to sleep after 
the Civil War. The consensus was that perfection had been 
achieved by 1861. For half a century the Army was ruled and 
its thinking dominated by the veterans of the struggle. Gradu- 
ates and enlisted men were fighting the Indians on the plains 
and many were dying, but there were no new military princi- 
ples or revolutionary weapons to cause a change of perspective. 

General William Tecumseh Sherman was now General in 
Chief, sitting on the old hotel porch where Winfield Scott had 
reigned. His bristly face had lost something of its early rugged- 
ness and his glance was less piercing. The cadets had come to 
love him, just as he in his youth had loved “Old Fuss and 
Feathers.” They now called him “Old Cump.” The years were 
catching up with him, but he gallantly gave his fixed opinion 
that the cadets’ girls were getting prettier every year. He vowed 
that he would never again make a speech, but the next day 
he gave a “delightfully familiar and fatherly talk to °89.” He 
died a few months later. 

The same year bore the first sign of a changing order. The 
Class of 1891 organized a football team which proudly sat for 
a group photograph in the laced jackets and knee pants of the 
day. Next year Cadet Dennis Michie formed the first West Point 
team and they played the first game with Navy. The cadets 
took a trimming, but the famous series was on. Young Michie 
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was afterwards killed at San Juan Hill in Cuba. The West Point 
stadium is named in his honor. 

The Spanish-American War administered a jar to West Point’s 
complacency. It is true that some remnants of the Civil War 
survivors exercised command but the blunders were not wholly 
chargeable to them. Teddy Roosevelt lauded the gallantry and 
devotion to duty of the young graduates; but the staff plan- 
ning was ridiculously inadequate. 

Fortunately, West Point was ripe for remedial changes. The 
old professors of the “Golden Age” had died off, one by one, 
and a new set was in control. Dynamic minds, fresh energies and 
original ideas were in the ascendancy. The Academic Board saw 
the West Point Centennial approaching in 1902 and decided to 
capitalize on it and on the deficiencies revealed by the recent 
Cuban campaign. 

The war with Spain cracked forever the isolationism of the 
United States. Cuba and the Philippines started America on 
the road to world commitments from which there was no with- 
drawing. The Academic Board saw that the new situation would 
demand more officers—more widely educated and more broadly 
trained. The objective could not be accomplished without a 
bigger Corps of Cadets, a larger plant and a revised curriculum. 
During the next ten years all of these things were accomplished, 
largely because the Academic Board had the wisdom to tie the 
changes to the Centennial and to use the occasion as a means 
to persuade the Congress to appropriate the money. 

President Theodore Roosevelt and his Secretary of War, 
Elihu Root, were enthusiastic and able supporters of the new 
ideas. Between them they gave the Army an improved system 
of service schools, the Army War College and the first true 
general staff in its history. The fruits of their efforts were 
evident in World War I. 

When President Roosevelt visited West Point in 1903, General 
Albert L. Mills, the Superintendent, was anxious to impress 
him with the up-to-dateness of cadet training by demonstrating 
the Academy’s only machine gun, which had just arrived. An 
old ordnance sergeant succeeded in putting it together and 
set it up at the rifle range near the present North Athletic 
Field. Two cadets were pressed into service as demonstrators, 
although neither of them had seen the weapon before. The 
sergeant tried to calm them by pointing out that the gun was 
already loaded and they would only have to aim and pull the 
trigger. The gun would do the rest. 
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Before they could fire a trial burst, General Mills and the 
President appeared. The general was in his dress uniform, his 
blue cape with yellow lining flying in the breeze. “You see, 
Mr. President,” said the general standing in front of the gun, 
“we train the cadets in the use of the latest weapons. For in- 
stance, here is a machine gun, a great advance over the Gatling 
gun with which you were familiar in Cuba. Now these cadets 
are going to fire. .. .” At that moment the general was enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke as a bullet drilled a neat hole in his cape. 
“Bully!” exclaimed the President, clenching his fist and shaking 
it in the air. He took the general by the arm and led him aside, 
pretending to continue the conversation. General Mills looked 
daggers, but the President turned his head slightly and gave 
the cadets a knowing smile. 

The Academy entered a period of increased stability after the 
Centennial of 1902. The improved curriculum and the revamped 
military training program lasted with few alterations until 
World War I. An almost complete set of new buildings, planned 
for architectural unity, imparted to the Academy its present 
gothic, fortress-like appearance. 

World War I burst upon West Point with disruptive effect. 
Within a few months all of the classes present at the time of 





A typical cadet room in 1879 shows the basic arrangement of beds in alcoves. 
A similar pattern is followed today. U. S. Army Photograph 
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the declaration of war were graduated. This left the Academy 
on 1 November 1918 with a class of plebes who had entered the 
previous June. They were now called upon to transmit the 
traditions of West Point to another class just entering. Only 
the end of the war saved West Point from being reduced to the 
status of a training camp. The Academy owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Class of 1920, the plebes mentioned above, for the way 
in which they rose to their responsibilities and passed to suc- 
ceeding classes the customs, traditions and, above all, the Honor 
Code of the Corps of Cadets. 

Brigadier General Douglas MacArthur became Superintendent 
in June 1919. Under him the reconstruction of the Academy 
began. The course was eventually restored to four years. A new 
curriculum was established and the practical training was 
modernized. He also instituted a program of intramural athletics, 
the first in any of the colleges. The Congress raised the author- 
ized strength of the Corps of Cadets to 1334, although the 
actual strength remained considerably below that figure for 
several years. 

Cadet life returned to normal. The cadets were kept busier 
than ever but they still found time for their own activities and 
occasionally got into mischief. One Sunday the Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church was guest preacher 
in the chapel. One of the cadets in the choir felt bored during 
the sermon and began to examine the cracks in the floor. Seeing 
a metallic glint between the boards by his seat, he pulled out 
his pocket knife and began to pick for what he thought to 
be a coin. Instead, the point punctured and short-circuited one 
of the electric control cables of the organ. A deafening roar 
drowned out the bishop and startled his audience out of its 
wits. The bishop set an admirable example of composure under 
fire while the organist dove under the keyboard and pulled 
the main switch. 

In 1933 Simon B. Buckner, the general who was later killed 
on Okinawa, was Commandant of Cadets. He was an exponent 
of the hardy life. He seldom slept under a blanket except in 
the coldest weather, and even in Alaska he took a cold bath 
outside his tent every morning, breaking the ice off the bucket 
before pouring the water over himself. 

One day during summer camp Buckner decided that the 
cadets were getting sissified, perfuming themselves with shaving 
lotion and talcum powder, so he inspected every tent. He went 
along, followed by a janitor with a wheelbarrow into which 
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he tossed the offending cans and bottles. Every time he con- 
fiscated something he snorted, “If you want to be men you've 
got to smell like men.” 

The emergency of 1939 and World War II caused none of 
the confusion at West Point that had been so disruptive in 
World War I. The Academy had well-laid plans for any event- 
uality. When the course was shortened to three years the tran- 
sition was smooth. The authorized strength of the Corps of Cadets 
was raised to 2496, where it remains at present. Near-by Stewart 
Field was expanded and developed so that the air cadets grad- 
uated as fully qualified pilots. A new training center for field 
exercises was established at Lake Popolopen. The center, now 
known as Camp Buckner, remains one of the most important 
features of West Point’s physical plant. 

The return to the four-year course at the end of World War II 
was equally smooth. The opportunity to study and revise the 
curriculum was seized. The problem was examined at length 
by a board of consultants which included distinguished civilian 
educators in its membership. It was also considered by a special 
board appointed to study all of the service academies. The 
present curriculum is therefore the product of careful in- 
vestigation and recommendation. 

The performance of the graduates in World War II was again 
outstanding—from the highest levels of command to junior 
officers in the field. Almost ten thousand graduates served in 
the war and, of these, four hundred and eighty-seven gave their 
lives in battle. 

Korea is proving once more the value of West Point to the 
Nation. The graduates—particularly those of recent classes— 
are again bearing a heavy share of the casualties. Now, on the 
field of battle, the youngest men of West Point are demonstrat- 
ing the worth of the present course at the Military Academy. 
On its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, West Point has 
just reasons to be proud of its past and to face the future 
with confidence. 
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Sylvanus Thayer. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL HArRIs JONES 


N RECENT years the attention of American educators has 

been more and more focused upon the concept of a “general 
education” which should include in the curriculum for all 
students a common core of knowledge and ideas considered 
fundamental in modern civilization. To a considerable degree 
the West Point curriculum approaches this ideal. The program 
of instruction might be described as a general education, with 
some emphasis on science, presented in a military atmosphere. 

While most of the standard educational methods and devices 
in common use at other institutions are employed at the Military 
Academy, there is a body of doctrine and procedure so identi- 
fied with West Point that, taken together, it may be recognizable 
as the “West Point System.” Its fundamental principles stem 
from the pioneering efforts of Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, fourth 
Superintendent and a great educator, known as the “Father 
of the Military Academy.” Stated very briefly, its salient points 
are based on small instructional groups, student participation, 
grouping according to ability, general reviews, laboratory work, 
additional instruction, flexibility, inspection and supervision. 

Although the distinctive instructional methods are of pri- 
mary importance, above and beyond them there is the spirit 
of the entire educational system which makes West Point 
important in our national defense today. The Honor System, 
administered and perpetuated by the Corps of Cadets, is the 
most potent instrument in the development of this spirit. 
Its principles are simple and straightforward: A cadet will not 
lie, cheat or steal, nor will he attempt to avoid responsibility 
for his actions by quibbling or evasion. The code is approved 
and encouraged by the authorities and forms a solid basis for 
individual development. 

In the formal language of Army Regulation 350-5, “The 
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mission of the United States Military Academy is to instruct 
and train the Corps of Cadets so that each graduate shall have 
the attributes essential to his progressive and continuing de- 
velopment throughout a lifetime career as an officer of the 
Regular Army (or Air Force)... . In general, courses of in- 
struction and training shall be designed to develop character 
and the personal attributes essential to an officer, to provide 
a balanced and liberal education in the arts and sciences, and 
to provide a broad, basic military education.” 

Note that primary emphasis is placed on “character and 
personal attributes.” The purpose of a West Point education 
is not to turn out second lieutenants meticulously trained in 
every detail of the technique of an arm or service but rather 
to provide potential commanders and staff officers who have 
learned the basic principles of discipline, leadership and 
assumption of responsibility and who are capable of develop- 
ment to meet the military demands of the future. 

Perhaps the finest, most eloquent appraisal of the West Point 
mission is that made by Newton D. Baker who was President 
Woodrow Wilson’s great Secretary of War: “The purpose of 
West Point .. . is not to act as a glorified drill sergeant but 
to lay the foundation upon which a career in growth of military 
knowledge can be based and to accompany it by two indispensa- 
ble additions; first, such a general education as educated men 
find necessary for intelligent intercourse with one another; 
and second, the inculcation of a set of virtues, admirable always, 
but indispensable in a soldier. Men may be inexact or even 
untruthful in ordinary matters and suffer as a consequence 
only the disesteem of their associates or the inconvenience 
of unfavorable litigation, but the inexact or untruthful soldier 
trifles with the lives of his fellow men and with the honor 
of his government, and it is therefore no matter of pride 
but rather a stern disciplinary necessity that makes West Point 
require of her students a character for trustworthiness that 
knows no evasions.” 

In its early days West Point was in many respects an engineer- 
ing school. For many years it was the only engineering school 
in the country. Today, however, with the growth of superb 
technological institutions under public and private auspices, 
the academic curriculum at the Military Academy has broad- 
ened and changed. The balance now is about midway between 
a typical curriculum of an engineering school and that of a 
liberal arts college. Stated in other terms, about 60 percent 
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of the work might be classified as essentially scientific-engineer- 
ing and about 40 percent as social-humanistic. Yet by the 
very nature of the school, the purely academic functions gen- 
erally associated with the word “education” cannot be con- 
sidered separately from military instruction, physical training 
or moral discipline, since all of the cadets’ activities are inte- 
grated and directed toward a common objective. 


A very few figures will suffice to set the stage. The authorized 
strength of the Corps of Cadets is 2496, plus a few foreign 
students. The Corps is organized as a brigade of two regiments 
of twelve companies each. Academic and drill sections usually 
attend by regiment. A normal entering class will consist of 
approximately seven hundred to seven hundred and fifty cadets. 
Net losses of all kinds over the four-year period will be some- 
what less than 25 percent, leaving five hundred and seventy-five 
to six hundred to graduate with the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence and with commissions as second lieutenants in the Regular 
Army or Air Force. 

Each new class enters about 1 July and military instruction 
starts immediately with two months of basic training. The 
academic year starts on the day after Labor Day and runs 
for thirty-nine weeks, normally including about two hundred 
and twelve mornings and one hundred and eighty afternoons 
available for instruction. During this period the cadets con- 
centrate on the academic program. They wear the cadet uni- 
form, march to meals and some other formations, attend formal 
inspection and review on Saturday afternoons and generally 
live in a military atmosphere; but the number of hours of 
purely military instruction during the academic year only 
approximates the amount of time allotted in the schedule of 
a civilian college’ to a member of a senior ROTC unit. All 
in all, about 60 percent of the course is academic. 

The first two years (Fourth and Third Classes) are largely 
taken up with courses in English, mathematics, a foreign lan- 
guage, physics, chemistry, psychology and graphics—more or 
less paralleling the work given at any good college. 

The “broad, basic military education” proceeds in step 
with the academic curriculum through the entire four years. 
During the Fourth Class summer, for example, the cadet receives 
basic training roughly equivalent to the sixteen-week recruit 
cycle. The new cadets, however, complete it in eight weeks 


‘with stress on orientation and indoctrination in duty and honor, 


customs and traditions of West Point and of the Army. During 
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, with each cadet expecting to recite almost daily, as one above is doing. Inset shows 


Classes are conducted in small sections 
a classroom scene in Civil War days. 
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the Fourth Class academic year, military training is continued 
in individual and elementary tactics and techniques of small 
units and in close order drill. 

During the first two years, emphasis in English is on ex- 
pository writing and public speaking. Mathematics, to include 
the calculus and elementary statistical analysis, is considered 
as a cultural discipline, a tool for the sciences and an essential 
military skill. 

Also during these years each cadet studies one of five foreign 
languages, choosing from among French, German, Portuguese, 
Russian and Spanish according to previous language experience 
and aptitude test scores and quotas. The physics and chemistry 
courses include laboratory work and prepare for the more 
advanced sciences of the last two years. Instruction in basic 
psychology is part of the extensive course in Military Psychology 
and Leadership which provides other sub-courses in subsequent 
years. In addition to descriptive geometry and engineering 
drawing, the two-year sequence in Military Topography and 
Graphics comprises surveying, map projections, map reading, 
military field sketching, photo-maps and basic photogrammetry 
and terrain appreciation. A lecture course in military hygiene 
is supplemented by practical instruction. 

During the Third Class summer the cadet takes practical 
training at Camp Buckner near by, including firing weapons, 
small unit problems, infantry, armor and artillery training, 
engineer, quartermaster and transportation work. During the 
Third Class academic year the cadet receives instruction in 
tactics and techniques of an infantry squad and platoon, close 
order drill, basic organization and functions of Air Force units. 

Having passed the half way mark, the cadets in their third 
(Second Class) year take up a varied schedule of more ad- 
vanced work concentrated largely in three departments. In 
the Department of Electricity, they acquire a basic knowledge 
of electrical engineering and nuclear physics. 

The Department of Mechanics teaches fundamentals of ana- 
lytical mechanics, strength of materials, thermodynamics and 
fluid mechanics—all of which are prerequisites to the First 
Class work in military engineering and ordnance. These courses 
also are designed to give the potential officer an essential under- 
standing of the installation, operation and maintenance of 
military mechanical equipment. Considerable attention is given 
to the internal combustion engine and basic aerodynamics. 

Courses in the Department of Social Sciences embrace the 
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history of modern Europe, national government of the United 
States, contemporary foreign governments and economic and 
industrial geography. Students already qualified in some of 
those subjects may substitute history of Russia, modern history 
of the Far East or diplomatic history of the United States. 

The Second Class includes another sub-course in Military 
Psychology and Leadership, consisting of theory and practice 
of military instructor training. Among other things, each cadet 
makes a supervised presentation of a lecture, a conference and 
a directed discussion. (See “Leadership at West Point,” Septem- 
ber 1951 DicEst.) 

During the Second Class summer the cadet visits typical Air 
Force installations; in addition he observes airborne, engineer 
and transportation operations. Also important is his amphibious 
training, taken jointly with the Second Class of the United 
States Naval Academy under supervision of armed forces 
personnel of the Amphibious Training Base at Little Creek, 
Virginia. Military subjects during the Second Class academic 
year include close order drill, antiaircraft artillery, armor, 
medical service, tactics and techniques of the infantry company. 

In the final (First Class) year the instruction becomes still 
more professional in tone. Under military engineering are 
grouped structural analysis and design, with emphasis on 
bridges and so-called army engineering—military roads and 
bridges, demolitions, field fortifications, camouflage, airfields 
and general construction in war. The ordnance course takes 
up engineering materials and processes; armanent engineering, 
with consideration of trends of development in munitions, in- 
cluding guided missiles and atomic weapons, and study of the 
basic principles of interior, exterior and terminal ballistics; 
and automotive engineering and materiel. The course cul- 
minates in a laboratory exercise in which teams of four cadets 
are issued an unserviceable military truck engine which must 
be completely taken down, inspected, fitted with necessary 
replacement parts, reassembled and made to operate. 

The history of military art treats of the evolution of the 
art of war on land, at sea and in the air by historical example, 
and points out the attributes and characteristics of the great 
military leaders. In the field of economics, the emphasis is on 
the allocation of national resources to the various aspects 
of national security. 

An analysis of the political, psychological, economic, demo- 
graphic and military factors that condition the international 
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policies and actions of states forms the basis of the course in 
international relations. A final exercise in this course consists 
of a committee research problem to investigate some pressing 
current question confronting the United States. The study of 
law is not confined to court-martial procedure but includes 
the fundamental principles of American civil and criminal law, 
important phases of constitutional authority and the sources 
and extent of military power. Also during the First Class year, 
the final phase of formal instruction in leadership is given, 
chiefly concerned with details of an officer’s relations with the 
men he is to command. 

In the purely military sphere, the First Class summer is 
devoted to a trip to Air Materiel Command, Antiaircraft 
Artillery and Guided Missile School, as well as the Infantry, 
Artillery and Armored Centers. Cadets also serve as admin- 
istrative officers or instructors either of Third and Fourth 
Classes in summer training or of new soldiers in replacement 
training divisions. During the final academic year, cadets re- 
ceive instruction in organization of the Armed Forces, tech- 
niques of the Air Force, orientation of the commissioned officer, 
and techniques and procedures of troop leading. 

A thoroughly planned and carefully integrated course in 
physical training proceeds throughout the four years. This 
includes conditioning exercises, the development of physical 
and recreational skills, a large repertory of individual and 
team sports, instructor training for leading an army physical 
education program, techniques of coaching and officiating, 
programs and schedules, principles and methods of athletic 
leadership. The extensive intramural program, compulsory for 
all cadets not on intercollegiate athletic squads, provides recrea- 
tion, exercise and broad experience in sports competition. In 
addition, for First Classmen, it provides experience in organi- 
zation, coaching and officiating in competitive sports. 

Attention of cadets—especially during the First Class year— 
is focused on a unified concept of national defense. Monitored 
by a faculty committee, the “Program of Studies in National 
Security” seeks to co-ordinate work of all the departments with 
a view to inculcating in the students an awareness of the major 
problems, national and international, that affect the security 
of the Nation. The program emphasizes the relationship be- 
tween military preparedness and other components comprising 
total national security; the role of science in preparedness and 
technological aspects of modern warfare; the impact of modern 
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During the summer at Camp Buckner, cadets practice theories studied in class 
and get valuable field experience. U. S. Army Photograph 


Because cadets must meet high academic standards in every subject, they 
must maintain regular study hours. U. S. Army Photograph 
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defense measures on the national economy; the place of the 
military establishment in the framework of our Government and 
modern democratic society; the Department of Defense as an 
integrated instrument of defense with stress on teamwork among 
the services; and a motivation for lifetime service to the Nation 
as officers in its unified armed forces. 

Pervading all phases of the West Point curriculum, both 
academic and military, is the distinctive instructional method 
mentioned earlier—the “West Point System” which is so im- 
portant in implanting the contents of the courses. Of special 
significance is the fact that instruction is given in small groups. 
Most sections comprise from twelve to fifteen students; a group 
as large as twenty is ynusual. This means that each instructor 
knows a great deal about the personal characteristics of each 
student and can command his individual attention. 

Each cadet is held responsible for performing each day’s 
work thoroughly, completely and on time. Failure to do so 
is a serious military offense. Thus, full student participation in 
classes is assured. Logical, well-organized presentations are re- 
quired and careless work may result in a cadet being remanded 
for additional instruction. 

Under the West Point system, grading is frequent and ob- 
jective; grades are posted weekly and cumulative class stand- 
ing in each subject is computed at the end of each month. 
Thus cadets can be placed in sections according to ability so 
that each forms a homogeneous group. The pace can then be 
adjusted to the ability of the group as a whole. Upper sections 
may progress more rapidly than the lower and may take work 
beyond minimum course requirements. Moreover, instructors 
can be assigned to insure imaginative leadership for the better 
students and sympathetic, patient attention to the needs of 
the slower ones. 

In place of a single final examination in each subject at the 
end of the term, a series of written general reviews is given 
during the last two weeks of each term. This gives each student 
an opportunity to review the term’s work deliberately and 
systematically. It also provides opportunity for arranging each 
class in a fairly precise order of merit by objective grading 
of a consistent body of work. A cadet whose grades are un- 
satisfactory takes a final examination to determine whether 
he is qualified to proceed with his class. 

Laboratory work emphasizes demonstration and training 
rather than research or original experiment. These exercises 
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are designed to give practical illustration of theoretical princi- 
ples, to familiarize cadets with procedures of testing, measuring, 
recording and evaluating data, and to teach them to draw con- 
clusions from their observations. 

One hour is available daily, just before supper, when any 
cadet may arrange to meet an instructor in any subject for 
additional consultation as needed or desired. Frequently volun- 
tary classes are held at this hour. 

Flexibility is one of the advantages of this system, since 
arbitrary division of time into semester-hours or other scholastic 
units is not an absolute necessity. Thus, for example, extra 
periods in statistics may be substituted at the expense of algebra 
if a change of emphasis or a new textbook makes it desirable. 


Inspection and supervision are rare at civilian colleges and 
universities but at West Point the department heads, adminis- 
trative officers or interested visitors frequently attend and par- 
ticipate in class discussions without embarrassment to instruc- 
tors or students. Departmental conferences, to discuss both sub- 
ject matter and instructional methods, are normal procedure. 

No discussion of education at West Point would be complete 
without mention of the many and varied extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Suffice it to say that the cadet’s poise, judgment, co- 
operation and understanding of his fellows are tremendously 
enhanced by his voluntary participation in religious, social, 
athletic, intellectual and recreational organizations of which 
there are more than sixty in active operation. Equally im- 
portant, in addition to a great deal of hard work, the individual 
cadet has the opportunity to enjoy himself at West Point. 

Basically West Point cadets are no different from the thou- 
sands of young men who enter our civilian colleges each year. 
But there are two distinct points of divergence. First, every 
plebe who enters the Academy has definitely determined not 
only his personal educational objective but he has also tenta- 
tively selected his life career. He may have a change of heart 
later but at least initially he has a specific goal in mind. Second, 
each cadet early in his course not only learns but begins to 
practice some of the fundamentals of his profession. The embryo 
lawyer does not plead cases before a court until he has satisfied 
both college and law school requirements. The potential 
physician does not prescribe medicines nor perform operations 
until he is well along in medical school and even then only 
under the closest supervision of experienced doctors. But from 
the minute he is sworn in as a member of the Corps, a cadet 
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begins to learn and to practice discipline—and in its most 
exacting form, self-discipline. As he progresses in his course 
he learns leadership and how to pass on to others what he has 
already been taught. By the time he is a First Classman, whether 
he be a cadet officer, noncommissioned officer or in the ranks, 
he has a sound conception of responsibility not only to 
those above him but to those who may be under his command. 
Thus when he graduates and is commissioned he has a solid 
foundation in three of the most essential attributes of his 
profession — self-discipline, leadership and _responsibility— 
qualities without which he cannot look forward to a successful 
and honorable career. 

Objective comparisons indicate that satisfactory progress has 
been made in providing a good general education at the Military 
Academy. For four successive years the graduating class has 
made significantly higher average scores on the Tests of 
General Education, prepared by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, than has a control group of some thousands of students 
from representative colleges and universities. The quite uniform 
success of young West Pointers at civilian graduate schools also 
is extremely gratifying. 

Over-all evaluation of the product of the Academy is not 
so simple. The young graduate has passed his first apprentice- 
ship and is ready to profit by further schooling and experience 
throughout his military career. Within his personal limitations 
he has learned to stand on his own feet, to use his mind and 
body effectively, and to accept discipline from proper authority 
and to impose his own self-discipline; moreover he has learned 
to stand for his beliefs and to respect the rights of others, to 
obey and to command. In every national emergency during the 
last century and a half, when the need for leaders has arisen, 
West Point has contributed its share. 
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Formal reviews in full dress uniform are a colorful part of cadet life at the A 





LIFE AT WEST POINT-- 
A CADET’S VIEW 


A MEMBER OF THE Corps oF CADETS 


NE OF THE things about being a cadet at the United States 

Military Academy that impresses just about everyone in 
the Corps is that so few people have any true idea concerning 
cadet life at West Point. Few actually understand what West 
Point is doing to and for the cadets. 

Some people seem to hold the opinion that cadets are always 
marching around in full dress uniforms, or parading at foot- 
ball games, or that the Point is turning out band-box soldiers, 
highly drilled and molded into exactly the same pattern. Motion 
pictures and magazines have sometimes failed to present the 
most accurate picture of West Point and cadets themselves have 
probably confused it more than they have clarified it in their 
attempts to describe it to the folks at home. 

Actually most of the essential differences that distinguish the 
Academy from other schools are due to its dual aspect—amilitary 
and scholastic. Despite this, the cadets themselves behave and 
react quite normally. In fact, greater differences are found be- 
tween individual cadets than between cadets as a group and 
other students as a group; the wooden soldier, ramrod-stiff cadet 
is mostly fiction. 

The outstanding common factor among cadets is their desire 
to train for careers as officers in the Army or the Air Force. The 
evolution of the newly appointed cadet toward that objective 
is not at all easy. 

The life of the cadet during his four years at West Point is 
regulated, scheduled and supervised to the last detail. Every 
move he makes can be charted and described precisely. But no 
listing of his courses and activities can really explain what life 
is like at the Academy because all of that leaves out the most 
important element—the cadet himself. What sort of person is a 
cadet? How does he react to all the various courses and pro- 
grams planned for him? The answers provide some insight into 
the Corps of Cadets and the Academy as they really are today. 
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A popular recreational activity, the Academy glee club has appeared in 
recitals in leading cities. U. S. Army Photograph 


Every cadet must take part in some form of athletics. Those not on regular 
Academy teams participate in the intramural program, U.S. Army Photograph 
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The first problem a prospective cadet faces is admission. 
Passing those entrance examinations is no easy task, to be sure, 
but soon the applicant discovers that he has been perhaps just 
a little awed by talk of the stiff examination and sele¢tion of 
only the “cream of the crop.” Having passed the academic and 
physical tests, he is usually surprised to find that he and many 
others whom he considers only normal, can pass them. The 
requirements are not so high that only supermen can meet them. 

Early in July each year the successful candidates come to the 
Academy, some seven hundred and fifty strong. Looking around, 
one finds men of all types and backgrounds. Some are rich, some 
poor, some are sons of farmers, merchants, mechanics, school 
teachers, professional men—all sorts and sizes of healthy young 
men. There is one common denominator—a desire to go to West 
Point. And even that desire is apt to vary as training starts. 

The first peculiarity of the Academy that strikes the new 
cadet is the “plebe” system. The new class is met at the station 
by upperclassmen who put them through a course of indoctrina- 
tion that is candidly aimed at testing the new men, weeding out 
the men from the boys, starting them out immediately on the 
road to sound discipline. . 

Most colleges have some special requirements that freshmen 
must fulfill; other military schools have plebe systems quite 
like West Point’s. The details differ but the reactions of fresh- 
men are similar everywhere. At West Point the plebe system 
is administered in deadly earnest; there is no spirit of prankish- 
ness about it. 

A few men in each new class soon find that they do not want 
to live under that system and they leave shortly after entrance. 
Others consider it a joke but that particular impression does 
not last long. The majority dislike it in varying degree but 
find that by hard work, endurance and a well-concealed sense 
of humor they can live with it. After the shock of the first sum- 
mer’s training wears off, the plebe finds that the upperclassmen 
are too busy with academics to watch and supervise his activities 
all the time. 

The plebe soon learns the peculiarities of the men in his com- 
pany; he finds out which points must be stressed and which 
can be relaxed a little. That first year is long and dreary for 
him but the future years look all the brighter. The plebe year 
ends during June Week when the upperclassmen “recognize” 
the plebes and welcome them into the ranks of upperclassmen. 

What does a cadet gain by eleven months of hard pounding 
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under that system? During Fourth Class year most feel nothing 
but the rigors of discipline, but afterwards the cadet finds that 
he has learned to obey orders exactly; he knows what discipline 
means. But more than that, he has learned to judge men by the 
way they command and he has acquired an insight into how to 
command others. He has also learned to think and act under 
pressure. He has made a solid start toward developing himself 
as an officer and a leader. 

Along with the difficulties which the new man encounters 
with the plebe system goes the second great conflict in his cadet 
life—the struggle with the academic departments. West Point 
gives a Bachelor of Science degree in engineering equivalent 
to that of any civilian college and the general tenor of the studies 
is therefore scientific and technical. But since World War II 
especially, considerable emphasis has been placed on the hu- 
manities in order to develop mature, well-rounded personalities. 

In the academic departments, the cadet has no choice of 
courses except in electing a language. He must take the studies 
as they are presented to him. In this respect, the system differs 
from civilian colleges where electives are permitted. Inevitably 
there are some who are dissatisfied in any given class; usually 
the split is between those who like engineering and those who 
prefer the liberal arts subjects. Only a few enjoy both. 

Cadets must spend a study period of two and a half hours 
every night in their rooms. But they do not study as hard as 
many people, including some cadets, think they do. There is 
no way to force them to study all of the period. The men at 
the top study more than this allotted time in order to maintain 
their standing; and the men at the bottom of the class probably 
do the same in an effort to improve their grades. But the bulk 
of the cadets work just hard enough to keep up with their 
classes. It must be said, though, that since the minimum level of 
achievement required is high, and since the faculty is adamant 
about dropping those who cannot reach that minimum, nobody 
can exactly loaf away his time at West Point. 

In its grading system and instructional staff, the Academy 
differs from most civilian colleges. Cadets are graded nearly 
every time they go to class. Grades are posted weekly; a report 
goes to the cadet’s parents each month. This means that the 
pressure is always on; it is impossible to relax for a few weeks 
and then make a spurt to catch up. The system creates a spirit 
of competition among the top men and it prods those who are 
at the bottom. 
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As a group the instructors are young, competent and hard 
working. Many are graduates of the Academy and therefore 
understand the cadet’s problems; but they also know all the 
dodges the cadets might try. With the small classes (sections 
usually are limited to ten or a dozen men) and the constant 
grading, instructors are always aware of the ability and progress 
of each cadet. Recitations are formal; there is little joking in 
class; and officers and cadets always call each other “sir” and 
“mister.” Still the cadets like and respect their instructors, ap- 
preciating most the effort that the officers put into their work. 
It is rare indeed for a cadet to feel that his instructor has let 
him down in any way. 

The military life revolves around instruction in tactics, drill 
and inspections of rooms and personal appearance. The tactics 
courses are broad and general. The cadet receives a good back- 
ground in all branches of the service but he is not qualified as 
a specialist in any one by the time he graduates. This is delib- 
erate, since West Pointers enter all branches of the Army and 
the Air Force. Therefore, rather than trying to train a cadet for 
any single assignment, the Department of Tactics provides the 
broad basis on which he may build a career. The graduate must 
attend schools of his branch to receive further instruction in the 





One of the first things cadets learn is to keep their rooms in a neat, orderly 
manner at all times. U.S. Army Photograph 
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particular arm or service he enters. While the system works well 
in the long run, it naturally means that in any one class, there 
are some men who lack interest and who can see no point to that 
particular subject. 

Drill is regarded much as it is in the field—an evil, necessary 
or not. Standards set by the officers are high; slack, careless drill 
never goes unnoticed. Spring and fall are the drill seasons and 
even then it takes only two hours a week besides the time spent 
on parades and inspections. There is no agreement among the 
cadets as to whether parading is worse than drilling—drilling 
is more work, some assert, whereas others say that parades re- 
quire dressier uniforms which are more uncomfortable and dif- 
ficult to maintain in spotless perfection. At any rate, contrary to 
the common misconception that cadets spend long hours at close 
order drill, only fourteen hours each year are spent in this type 
of training. 

Despite the heavy daily grind of classroom hours, study pe- 
riods and the military phases of life at the Point, cadets have 
time and energy to develop their individualities. They show 
their own personalities most strongly in sports, hobbies and 
social activities. In athletics, for instance, there are cadets who 
put on sweat suits and run up and down stairs to keep in shape; 
then again others feel as did the mythical Cadet Pepys, hero of 
the book Ducrot Pepys, who threw rocks at the gymnasium to 
show his contempt for all physical culture. Be that as it may, all 
cadets take part in some form of athletics, with a wide enough 
range of sports available to suit individual tastes. Those not on 
intercollegiate teams must take part in intramural athletics. 
That program, together with the physical education classes, 
gives every cadet ample opportunity to keep himself physically 
developed. Many cadets even spend part of their free time work- 
ing out in the gymnasium—just because they enjoy active exer- 
cise or because they realize the importance of physical condi- 
tioning. Some, it must be admitted, do it to erase the memory of 
a bad day in class. 

The hobby clubs are popular and just about every hobby is 
represented by some club or organization in the Corps of Cadets. 
Many cadets belong to several. These clubs provide opportuni- 
ties for an occasional trip away from West Point to visit similar 
activities on other campuses or in New York City. 

Other activities open to cadets include working on the year- 
book staff, the cadet magazine and the various committees in 
charge of school and class affairs. And while the Academy has 
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Restrictions on social life have eased somewhat over the years. Here cadets 
and visiting midshipmen meet guests on the post. U. S. Army Photograph 


no student government or student council as do civilian educa- 
tional institutions, these functions are handled by committees 
and by the regular organization of the companies. 

Cadets are organized (according to height, incidentally) into 
companies of one hundred. These are military units. Senior 
cadets act as the officers and noncommissioned officers. Each 
company lives in one section of the barracks, eats in its own 
area of the dining hall, and competes with other companies in 
drill and intramural athletics. A Tactical Officer assigned to 
each company to regulate cadet administration also acts as an 
adviser to its members. The company therefore soon develops 
into a tightly knit organization. 

Social life at West Point is more restricted than at other schools. 
Plebes may not attend regular dances; however, they have social 
events of their own during Christmas week when the rest of the 
Corps goes on leave. Permission to spend week ends off the post 
is granted only during First Class year. Vacations are limited to 
a month in the summer, ten days at Christmas and three days 
in the spring of the year. 

Cadets can date on the post on Saturday and Sunday, returning 
to barracks by 0100 Sunday morning and by 1800 Sunday eve- 
ning. During these times they are allowed to take their dates 
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to the weekly dance (except plebes, of course), to the post 
theater and to sports events or for walks around the post. Be- 
cause all arrangements for week-end dates must be made by 
mail, cadets go to great lengths to get addresses, even to pirating 
return addresses from their roommates’ letters, Persuading a girl 
to come to West Point can be difficult at times, particularly in 
the dead of winter; and the men who do not succeed make a 
great point of getting around to look at their friends’ girls. 


This naturally flatters the girls but rarely indeed does it please 
the luckier cadets. 


The big event of the entire year, academically, militarily and 
socially, is June Week. The newly graduated members of the 
First Class fall out at the final parade and take the review; the 
plebes receive recognition from the upperclassmen; part of the 
Corps prepares to go to summer camp; the summer vacations 
are coming up—and the new second lieutenants depart for their 
new life in one of the arms or services. The graduate has gone 
through four years of a stiff grind. He has survived plebe year, 
passed the academic and military courses, enjoyed his recreation 
—in short, he has completed that rather misunderstood quantity 
known as cadet life. He has finished the course. Now he is start- 
ing his education and his career as an officer. 





Cadet Prayer 


O God, our Father, Thou Searcher of Men’s hearts, help us to draw near 
to Thee in sincerity and truth. May our religion be filled with gladness and 
may our worship of Thee be natural. 

Strengthen and increase our admiration for honest dealing and clean 
thinking, and suffer not our hatred of hypocrisy and pretence ever to 
diminish. Encourage us in our endeavor to live above the common level of 
life. Make us to choose the harder right instead of the easier wrong, and 
never to be content with a half truth when the whole can be won. Endow us 
with courage that is born of loyalty to all that is noble and worthy, that 
scorns to compromise with vice and injustice and knows no fear when truth 
and right are in jeopardy. Guard us against flippancy and irreverence in the 
sacred things of life. Grant us new ties of friendship and new opportunities 
of service. Kindle our hearts in fellowship with those of a cheerful counte- 
nance, and soften our hearts with sympathy for those who sorrow and suffer. 
Help us to maintain the honor of the Corps untarnished and unsullied and 
to show forth in our lives the ideals of West Point in doing our duty to 
Thee and to our Country. All of which we ask in the name of the Great 
Friend and Master of men.—Amen. 


Composed in 1920 by Chaplain Clayton E. Wheat. 
Revised, by permission, in 1947 


by Chaplain John B. Walthour and the Cadet Chapel Board. 














RECOGNITION FOR 
GROUND COMBAT TROOPS 


GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS 


HERE is a time-honored principle of our democracy that 

those who in their work brave extra hazards shall receive 
extra recompense. This principle has in the past been carried 
over into the military field by the Congress when it enacted 
legislation to provide the present scales of pay for servicemen. 
Consequently, Army parachutists, Navy submariners, Air Force, 
Navy and Marine flying personnel and others are currently re- 
ceiving extra compensation for those periods of their service 
during which they incur extra hazards. 

The proposal of the Department of Defense would merely 
extend this principle—according to already established rates 
for hazardous duty—to the American fighting men who are to- 
day incurring very real hazards in Korea. It would not, there- 
fore, inject into our pay system a new principle, but would sim- 
ply remove an inequity that has existed in that pay system and 
which has been made more poignant by the fact that others in 
our armed forces are today receiving extra pay for duties which 
surely are no more hazardous than those of the front-line fighter. 

Although this proposed legislation makes no distinction as 
to service or branch among the armed forces who may be eligible 
for its special provisions—and certainly there are sailors, ma- 
rines and airmen, as well as soldiers, incurring hazards in Korea 
—still the great majority of Americans actually in the front lines 
in Korea are soldiers of the Army. 

It is my earnest opinion that the case for extending hazardous 
duty pay to the combat soldier in Korea is logical and com- 
pelling. Not only would it remove an inequity that has ex- 
isted in our pay system for the servicemen in Korea, but it would 
also have a very salutary effect upon the morale—and conse- 
quently upon the combat effectiveness—of fighting men there. 

The provision of combat duty pay for the front-line soldier 
would afford him some measure of recognition for his vital role 








Based on a statement by General Collins before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, 5 April 1951. 
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in the defense of our Nation. Such recognition has been long 
overdue. It seems that we must learn and relearn with every war 
that the ultimate decision in war—and the greatest amount of 
risk—rests upon the foot soldier who must meet the enemy face 
to face on the ground and contest him for that ground. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the need for recognition 
of the role of the ground soldier. His is an extremely hazardous 
business. In World War II, the Army sustained almost 75 per- 
cent of the total battle casualties of the United States armed 
forces and in Korea, the Army is bearing 82 percent of the total 
United States casualties. Added to this is the fact that our front- 
line combat soldiers in Korea have been living and fighting 
under almost incredibly severe conditions of weather, filth and 
emotional strain. In addition to the highest casualty rate, they 
must endure sleeping out of doors in mud, in cold, often without 
warm food, dry clothing or bathing facilities. 

There is no measure that could adequately compensate in 
terms of money for the hardships that our ground soldiers are 
enduring in Korea. That is why I place such high value upon 
the importance of the recognition that special pay would give 
these brave men. And although I do not wish to minimize the 
importance of the pay that they would receive, I believe that 
such recognition of their sacrifice would be more important 
than the pay itself to them and to their loved ones. 

It would be fundamental in the establishment of combat duty 
pay for combat personnel that it should go to those who actually 
incur that hazard. The bulk of it would go to front-line units 
composed of infantry and supporting elements such as artillery, 
engineer, medical and others. I believe this is as it should be. 

During the various trips I have made to Korea, I have talked 
there to our soldiers of all grades. One of their greatest pre-occu- 
pations is the thought that the people back home do not realize 
and do not care what they are undergoing. Provision for combat 
pay would show them that we do know that they are making 
sacrifices, that we do care and want to give concrete recognition. 

I am very proud of what the American soldier has done, and 
is doing, in Korea. A marvelous job has been performed under 
the most adverse conditions imaginable. I believe that hazardous 
duty pay for the combat man in Korea should be provided sim- 
ply in terms of equity, in terms of consonance with established 
civilian and military practice, and to give due recognition to 
the man who in every war that this Nation has fought has borne 
the greatest burden of hazard—the ground combat soldier. 


ROMO MERLIN AA al 0 

















THE STORY THAT 
IS SELLING JAPAN 


CapTAIN Morton E. MILLIKEN 


ORE Japanese people probably listen to the voice of an 

easy-spoken United States Army master sergeant in Tokyo 
than to any other American. Promptly at 2055 on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, Armed Forces Radio Service 
listeners in Japan hear the familiar oriental theme music and 
the expression Mina san konban wa which means “Good eve- 
ning, everyone.” At that time many thousands of Americans and 
a large audience of Japanese know that Master Sergeant Johnny 
Baker is at the Armed Forces Radio Service (AFRS) micro- 
phone to add, as he says, “to your understanding of a nation 
and her people by bringing you another chapter in the never- 
ending Story of Japan.” 

Sergeant Baker probably has done more than any other one 
person to explain the Japanese, their customs and their folklore 
to Americans. In most cases the language stands as a barrier to 
understanding the country and its people. Some Americans 
speak Japanese, it is true, but only a few ever learn to read 
or write it. As a result the normal means of getting to know 
and to understand Japanese habits and traditions through news- 
papers, magazines, radio and social intercourse are unintelligi- 
ble to most—so much so that the average American often feels 
both blind and deaf amid the currents of Japanese life. The 
Story of Japan is helping to correct that situation. 

As a radio production, the program is amazingly simple. It is 
nothing more than a five-minute commentary on various aspects 
of Japanese culture, history, traditions and customs. Sergeant 
Baker does not have guest speakers or sound effects nor does he 
try to dramatize. About 90 percent of the material he uses can 
be found in guidebooks at any American post exchange or Jap- 
anese-English bookshop in Tokyo. 





CAPTAIN MORTON E. MILLIKEN, Signal Corps, is News Editor, Armed 
Forces Radio Service, Troop Information and Education Section, Head- 
quarters, Far East Command. 
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Generals and privates alike write fan letters to AFRS to say 
that they listen to almost every broadcast. Many of Baker’s fans 
want records of the presentations or copies of the script. Others 
inquire as to whether the material he uses will be made available 
in book form. 

The broadcast has a surprisingly large following among the 
Japanese. One schoolboy wrote to say that he attributed his good 
grades in English to the program. Some Japanese teachers advise 
their students to listen to it so that they may learn the proper 
pronunciation of English words. To them Baker’s voice is a 
clear path through the maze of confusing accents brought by 
Americans from their native sections of the United States—the 
South, the Midwest, New England and elsewhere. 

The Japanese agree that the program reflects an understand- 
ing sympathy and an awareness of their ways and customs— 
another big reason for its popularity with them. The narrator 
it careful never to poke fun at the odd customs to which he 
refers; nor does he ever assume the “I-have-a-better-bathroom- 
than-yours” attitude which some travelers display. 

The real mission of the program is to give Americans living 
in Japan a better understanding of the Japanese and their coun- 





Master Sergeant Johnny Baker tells Americans about Japan, and the Japanese 
in the audience also love it. Photograph by the Author 
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try. The native audience seems to sense this aim and many write 
in to suggest new approaches and additional items for future 
broadcasts. They feel keenly about the program because they 
realize that it presents the best aspects of Japan to visitors. Some 
admit that they are learning a few things about their homeland 
which they had not known previously. 

Attention to details has helped Baker to win the respect of 
the Japanese. He is always careful to pronounce with meticulous 
correctness the Japanese words that he uses; some of his listeners 
are even convinced that he speaks their language fluently. On 
the contrary, he knows only the standard words Americans learn 
while in Japan. But he determined early to master the Japanese 
vowel sounds and this helps him gracefully over unfamiliar 
words in the script. 

Baker’s timing is that of a master story teller. He talks pleas- 
antly as if he were a friend who had dropped in for a chat. He 
is able to hold one’s attention to such obscure and varied topics 
as Japanese football dating back to 611 A.D., wood-carving, 
goldfish and local funeral customs. 

The theme music used to introduce the program may be the 
oldest in radio. The sergeant auditioned most of the records in 
the Japanese Broadcasting Corporation’s music library to find 
a tune that would sound typically oriental to his American lis- 
teners. A three hundred year old cherry festival dance melody 
called Genroku Hanami Odori had just the right flavor and, 
equally appropriate, it is also popular with the Japanese. 

The Story of Japan was launched in March 1949 by an AFRS 
program director who needed something to fill five minutes of 
“dead air.” The director sent members of the continuity depart- 
ment scurrying to find a book on Japanese customs and folk- 
lore and Sergeant Baker was selected to narrate the first hastily 
prepared script. No one at that time had any idea how popular 
the program would become. The original broadcast time was 
2155, but to please the growing audience of American children 
the program was changed to one hour earlier. Now it has be- 
come a sort of goodnight story for American children living 
in a strange land. 
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SKYSCRAPER SCHOOL 
FOR RESERVISTS 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERIC W. HopceE 


N THE heart of Manhattan, only a short walk from Grand 

Central Terminal, is one of the Nation’s largest schools for 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps. Its student body is 
made up of approximately seven hundred and fifty Reserve 
members who live in the metropolitan New York area. Each 
week, by bus, train, subway and automobile, they assemble in 
evening classes to add to their military proficiency and to keep 
abreast of the latest Army developments and doctrine. These 
are citizen-soldiers not on active duty. 

The New York City ORC School is fulfilling the mission of 
providing to Reservists the military training which they might 
not otherwise obtain because of the impracticability of attend- 
ing Regular Army service schools. In addition to its primary 
function, its staff and faculty constitute a reservoir of skilled 
instructors ready to take their places in a vastly augmented 
training program, if military circumstances necessitate. And 
its students—90 percent of whom are veterans of World Wars 
I or II or both—are keeping their knowledge up to date to 
enable them to assume active military duties on short notice 
in the event their services are required. 

Modeled closely after the pioneer ORC School Center at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, the New York school is one of one 
hundred and twenty such schools that have been established 
throughout the United States since October 1950. All are 
located in readily accessible population centers to insure 
widespread use of their facilities. 

The staff and faculty of the School comprise a Class A 
(troop basis) Organized Reserve Corps unit authorized forty- 
eight drill periods for pay and retirement purposes a year. 
They are all Active Reservists. Although the students are 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERIC W. HODGE, Artillery, is senior unit 
instructor of the New York City ORC School and adviser on ORC school 
affairs to the Chief of the New York Military District. 
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primarily Volunteer Reservists (those in the Active Reserve 
who have not received a mobilization designation or an assign- 
ment to a troop basis unit), members of organized units are 
also encouraged to attend. Students may earn twenty-four 
points a year through school attendance. 

In scope the School curriculum parallels closely the asso- 
ciate courses offered by the Army’s schools for the combat 
arms and administrative and technical services, as well as that 
of the Command and General Staff College. Instruction in a 
total of seventeen arms or services is offered, including: 
Adjutant General’s Corps, Antiaircraft Artillery and Guided 
Missiles, Armor, Chemical Corps, Corps of Engineers, Artillery 
(Field), Finance Corps, Infantry, Medical Corps, Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Corps, Military Intelligence, Military Police 
Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, 
Transportation Corps and Chaplains. The medical program at 
the New York School also includes Army nurse training. 

In addition, the School conducts a Command and General 
Staff course designed to train selected officers for division 
general staff duties or for command and staff assignments at 
corps and army levels. Both basic and advanced instruction is 
available in most of the seventeen branches, with three years 
required for completion of each level. The Command and 
General Staff course may be completed in another three years. 
Thus it takes nine years to run the gamut of instruction at all 
three levels. 

The Command and General Staff class, largest in the School, 
is made up of more than a hundred officers from nearly every 
branch of service. They study such subjects as the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force; 
the operations of infantry, armored and airborne divisions; 
joint operations and future warfare. They also delve into 
phases of personnel and administration, intelligence, organiza- 
tion and training, operations and logistics. The enrollees in this 
course must have credit for completion of an advanced or 
associate advanced school of their own branch or the equiv- 
alent in constructive credit. Although some company grade 
officers may meet this prerequisite, the majority qualifying 
for this course are field grade officers. 

By and large, the student body consists predominantly of 
officer Reservists, but members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
may be enrolled at the discretion of the department head. 

Typical of the scope of instruction is that given in the 
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School’s Basic Infantry course. Infantry Reservists receive train- 
ing in the principles and techniques of all infantry units except 
the tank company of the infantry regiment. Classroom instruc- 
tion in small arms, grenades, flame throwers, rocket launchers, 
machine guns, mortars, recoilless weapons and tank weapons is 
provided. The technique of firing the various weapons and their 
employment in combat are stressed. The offensive and defensive 
tactics of infantry (to include the individual, squad, platoon and 
company) and the employment of armor and armored units are 
included. Other training is given in field engineering, intelli- 
gence, map and aerial photograph reading, preparation of field 
exercises and umpiring, troop movements, air transportability, 
logistics, operations, signal communications, training manage- 
ment, methods of instruction and such other subjects as medical 
field service and employment of field artillery. 

The lesson plans for all courses have been specially prepared 
by the various service schools and in general are adaptations of 
their associate courses. Instruction in general subjects such as 
the new Uniform Code of Military Justice, for instance, is pro- 
vided without regard to arm or service. 

Due to time and space limitations, training is restricted to the 
classroom with full use being made of indoor instruction tech- 
niques and facilities. Lectures, conferences, discussion groups 
and demonstrations serve to bring to the student, in a variety 
of ways, the training which will enable him to perform his spe- 
cialized duties in the field. Large sand tables for presentation 
of terrain problems, mock-ups of weapons and equipment, mov- 
ing pictures, slide projectors and other training devices are used. 
A well-stocked reading room and library is part of the School 
facilities. A fifteen-day active duty for training phase permits 
instruction in subjects requiring special facilities. 

The academic year for ORC schools begins each January 
and runs on a calendar year basis. Each annual phase of a 
course consists of a minimum of twenty-four two-hour periods of 
instruction conducted in a Reserve duty training status and 
fifteen days of instruction conducted in an active duty for train- 
ing status. A complete course consists of three yearly phases. 
Because of the large number of branches represented and in 
order to provide an opportunity for interested officers to study 
more than one branch, it is necessary to conduct classes four 
nights each week. 

At the end of each phase, students are given certificates signify- 
ing completion of specific subjects. Graduates of the Basic, Ad- 
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vanced or Command and General Staff courses are awarded 
diplomas as evidence of proficiency in particular fields. To 
qualify for a diploma, the Reservist must be present at 80 percent 
of the Reserve duty instruction, must attend at least two of the 
active duty for training periods and must pass examinations held 
at the end of each term. Courses satisfactorily completed may 
be credited toward the military educational prerequisites for 
promotion in the ORC. Failure to pass in no way affects the 
student’s credit for retirement points gained by attending the 
classes. Student Reservists receive no pay for participating. 
The faculty is organized into eighteen departments corre- 
sponding to the arms and services in which instruction is 
given at the School. The staff and faculty is composed of forty- 
four Reserve officers; also assigned are sixteen enlisted Reservists 
who serve as part time assistants to instructors and perform 
clerical duties. Two officers comprise the full time (active duty) 
Army instruction staff of the School; they are assisted by three 
noncommissioned officers and one civilian administrative aide. 
Members of the staff and faculty have attained eminence in 
civilian and professional fields as well as in the military service. 
The commandant, for example, is a graduate of the United States 
Military Academy with World War II combat experience in the 
Corps of Engineers. In private life he is a member of a New 
York investment firm. Officer personnel assigned to the School 
staff and faculty hold a total of fifty-three degrees in higher ed- 
ucation, including thirteen master’s degrees and five doctorates. 
A number are educators by profession. The officer in charge of 
Chemical training heads the chemistry department of Brooklyn 
College, while the officer supervising Army nurse training is her- 
self an assistant professor in nursing at Columbia University. 
Now in its second year of operation, the School is making a 
tangible contribution to the Nation’s military effort. Already 
the demands of combat in the Far East and of a growing Army 
all over the world have made inroads into the School’s original 
student body and its staff and faculty. Although the long range 
value is difficult to measure, it is safe to predict that the Army 
will reap increasing benefits from the foresight which led to the 
establishment of the Organized Reserve Corps Schools program. 
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RED CHINA’S 
FIGHTING HORDES 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Rosert B. Rice 


II—The Hierarchy in the Palace 


HE Chinese Communist Party (CCP) emerged in 1948 with 

about three million members. Then the Communists won 
the armed struggle and the territorial demand for governors, 
mayors, hsien [county] chiefs and other officials, was greater 
than the available trained supply. Army officers, the only large 
class with any ruling experience, had to fill the crying need for 
administrators. The CCP was so hard-pressed for civil officials 
that it quickly trained thousands of left-wing students and 
put them to work. 

However, the Party had to count on reliable men for the 
higher positions and here was where the military Communists 
really ascended to civilian power. As one reliable source con- 
cluded in 1946, “The most capable group in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party is, as a whole, their officers.” Army men are 
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now in the saddle and will be for some time to come. The 
hierarchy in the palaces of Peking and elsewhere are men 
who have been in combat most of their lives. Another war 
does not intimidate them nor does the threat of atom bombs. 
They feel that they have the answers. 


Commanders and Commissars 


What is the outlook of these men who command armed mil- 
lions? What are their views on strategy? Who are the strategists 
and who will implement their strategic plans? 

Of leadership there is much; of generalship in modern 
warfare, there is little. Good guerrilla leaders are not neces- 
sarily good army group commanders. The Reds have many 
of the former and few of the latter—men who are capable of 
successful command of combined arms. Infantry commanders 
abound and they are very capable; but what Chinese Red gen- 
eral knows anything about armor, large masses of artillery, 
antiaircraft groupings, airborne troops, amphibious armies, 
air force or navy? Before 1949 no Red general in China ever 
had under his command in combat more than sixty tanks at one 
time. For all their excellence at fighting, the field army com- 
manders never defeated a formidable foe of armed and armored 
modernity. Let us not rate these men too highly. They have 
infantry and it is in formidable quantity; they have men to 
waste in human waves; but the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) is still unbalanced—although the Soviets are endeavor- 
ing to correct this. 





The Red Army of China fought a guerrilla war against the 
Japanese; a division war against the Nationalists; and now they 
are fighting an army war against the United Nations Forces in 
Korea. 

The Red Chinese have yet to develop their own military 
manuals on the operation and employment of armies. They can 
move their field armies, but only a half-dozen officers below 
Chu Teh have ever commanded such giant forces. Mao’s military 
men are tactically wise and experienced, but strategically the 
high Chinese officers have combat-studied two wars at too close 
range to have any real perspective or grasp of the larger aspects 
of modern conflicts. 











The commissars actually do not run the Chinese Red Army. 
Some observers’ express the opinion that the commissars do 
rule and heavily influence the PLA. That is wrong. Too much 
Soviet history is being absorbed by those who are writing on 
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the Chinese Army without proper study of the PLA’s own 
rise to power. Many people will disagree here but my point is 
supported by the following facts. 

China’s Red Army has grown over a long period of time— 
amid war and turmoil but on a solid regional basis. Elimination 
has not been accomplished mainly by purge as in the early days 
of the Soviet Army. The very length of the Chinese Communist 
Party’s struggle served to eliminate the weak and wayward 
and, in addition, to bind more closely those who continued to 
hold aloft the Red banner. Trust in military men grew with 
their accomplishments. The commissars were always present, 
but they were occupied more in indoctrinating converts than 
in challenging the military decisions of commanders. 

There developed another feature which places the PLA in 
a more advanced phase of history than that in which the Soviet 
Army stood when it first controlled all of Russia. The Red 
Chinese Army officers did not always have a full quota of 
troops to command, so they occupied a variety of posts in 
the interims between battles. When they lacked commands they 
acted as commissars. What has developed in China is a group 
of army, group army and field army commanders who are both 
commanders and commissars. Many present-day PLA officers 
began as commissars and are now primarily commanders. 

The members of the hierarchy, therefore, are not as con- 
cerned in watching each other (although there is some of it) 
as the Soviets were. The Soviets borrowed many Tsarist officers 
to start out with, held them in control by commissars and then, 
when the Soviets felt they had gained their military feet, dis- 
carded the old imperial officers. The Chinese Reds, on the con- 
trary, have developed their highest military talents over a long 
period. Their high ranking officers know each other intimately 
and they are not relying on old Nationalist officers as instruc- 
tors in their war colleges, as the Soviets did. 

This is why I maintain that the PLA is not primarily run 
by pure commissars. It is true that some defecting Nationalist 
generals were accepted into Red ranks with their commands. 
These men are closely watched. The commissars rule with a 
heavy hand, not so much in matters of high command as in 
matters of junior officer and troop conversion and indoctrina- 
tion. Mao Tse-tung controls Chu Teh [chief of staff] like a 
puppet on a string and Chu controls his generals—if Mao does 
not beat him to it. China is ruled by political-militarists of the 
worst warlord type. The sooner this is recognized the better 
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we shall understand the government that kills our own men. 

The Red Communist generals cannot be called strategists be- 
cause the PLA does not know military strategy. If we conceive 
of its leaders (with the exception of Mao Tse-tung) as strate- 
gists we are making the sad mistake of over-rating enemy com- 
manders. For all these years they have been concerned with 
tactics and operations on a level below the standard of what 
we term strategy. These men are not trained like the Germans 
or even up to the level of the higher Soviet generals. The PLA 
has not even crystallized its own staff organization, much less 
launched into the higher military concepts. The field army 
commanders fall into the highest group, but only two of these 
men, Lin Piao and Liu Po-cheng, emerge on top of the army. 
Both are better than Chu Teh; but both have yet to range 
into the broader realm of Mao’s strategical concepts. 

It is well to examine the officers under Mao. The lines which 
follow are not biographies in the conventional sense; they 
are indexes to each of the more important military leaders 
in Red China today. The information is drawn from each man’s 
own words and combat actions. 


Commander Chu Teh Demands Sacrifice 


Chu Teh is the pansy-faced opium smoker who reformed 
himself and is today commander in chief of the PLA. Actually 
he is Mao Tse-tung’s military stooge. He commands generals 
who exceed him in brains and military talent. To Mao belongs 
the army’s so-called strategy of the World War II and Civil 
War years; to Chu belongs the credit for holding his scattered 
little army together, encouraging it, inspecting it and build- 
ing it slowly since 1931 when he was elected its commander 
in chief. 

Chu is a demander of obedience and human sacrifice. He 
tells men it is their duty to offer up their lives freely. We 
should never misunderstand the many deaths China will suffer 
to win a war, with Chu at the head of the PLA. 

He holds firmly to the opinion that the officers should meet 
and have close contact with their troops just before battle. 
He refers mainly to the higher commanders, who should explain 
to their troops the reasons for coming campaigns and engage- 
ments. 

Chu counts heavily on military intelligence so that he can 
move his forces to attack or disappear. Like many of his sub- 
ordinates, he likes to choose his own terms and terrain for 
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battle. The enemy’s rear is ever the target Chu seeks. “Harass 
the enemy, give him no peace or rest in which to consolidate 
his gains.” 

From the ancient classic of Chinese literature, Sun Tzu’s 
Art of War* Chu Teh has drawn and developed much of his 
military outlook. He had early interest in the theoretical 
aspects of combat. His thoughts on tactics and strategy have 
been shaped by his study of the European battlefields of World 
War I. No doubt it was there that he developed his oriental 
contempt for positional warfare. 

The man is aging fast. He has had forty years of practice 
at war, having first seen action in 191] as an officer. There have 
been rumors that he will step down or has done so; but until 
he is actually buried, the words from his wrinkled, owlish face 
will have influence on Red China’s military policy, though his 
contribution to any strategy will be small. 


General Lin Piao Is Bitter 


This man is impressive. He is cold, calculating, cruel and 
embittered by his years of struggle. He looks and acts like 
a soldier. 

Lin has the essentials of real leadership; he can command 
a crowd or move a mob by his voice alone. Beetle-browed and 
of sallow complexion, he drives himself to the limit of his 
endurance with the result that he is chronically ill. Violently 
anti-foreign and especially anti-American, he could not be 
better picked than as a commander of forces employed against 
foreigners. Some say he is even anti-Russian but this is open to 
considerable doubt. Regarded as the Chinese Communists’ top 
military theoretician, he is held in first place by American 
officers of long experience in China as the best Communist strat- 
egist. Lin is a man whom his enemies could well do without and 
they, too, often build hopes on his death. Rumors continually 
have him dying or wounded. 

In combat Lin can be very cautious. He likes to allow his 
enemy time to show his hand; then Lin makes his final plans. 

He does not favor calculated risks and even when he does 
occasionally measure the odds and decide to take one, it is only 
after time-consuming preparation. Lin rarely rushes blindly into 
tactical action. He is calculatingly deliberate, but once the 





*The Art of War, by Sun Tzu; The Military Service Publishing Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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attack is launched he is all “follow through”; blood and death 
deter him not a bit. 

He is a great user of reconnaissance and constantly seeks weak 
spots. When he finds himself out-generalled, he withdraws to 
discover the enemy’s objectives. He believes strongly in numer- 
ical superiority. He is such an advocate of 400 to 600 percent 
superiority that one sees here a weakness in this tactician of 
fame. Like Mao Tse-tung, General Lin Piao favors (for a real 
offensive) a strong attack in one main direction rather than a 
double envelopment. 

Unlike some of the run-of-the-mill Red generals, he does not 
hesitate to launch costly attacks on cities, but his preference is 
first to surround them and wait out a period of siege. He attacks 
only when ready. When he is not, his army can be exasperatingly 
difficult to engage. 

His strong point has been considered to be his Soviet liaison 
and orientation. Representing the “internationalist clique,” he 
has run certain political risks. He was very independent in 
Manchuria between 1945 and 1948. 

Either Lin Piao or Liu Po-cheng will probably succeed the 
aging Chu Teh as the commander of the PLA. The selection of 
the heir apparent will rest in good part on the campaign in 
Korea. In short, Lin’s fortunes depend on whether the “inter- 
nationalist clique” or the “native group” will be vindicated 
by events in Korea. 


Liu Po-cheng Is Mobile and Elusive 


Few generals pause to place in poetry their thoughts on tactics 
and strategy. The one-eyed Liu enjoys that distinction, and this 
verse of his reveals a portion of his basic concept: 

When you keep men and lose land 
The land can be retaken. 


If you keep land and lose soldiers 
You lose both. 


During the latter half of the China Civil War, Liu was criti- 
cized for the loss of some of the towns he had taken. His rebuttal 
was, “I traded seventeen empty cities for sixty thousand of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers.” The Nationalist generals on For- 
mosa today rate Liu as Red China’s Number One general; but 
what is more important, the Peking Red hierarchy regards Liu 
as their best. In terms of campaign talent he shows great orig- 
inality and should be ranked ahead of Lin Piao. Liu has origi- 
nality; he is daring, but calculating. 
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Practitioner of mobile war, Liu is one of the most militarily 
elusive and wily field army commanders in China today. He has 
been surrounded many more times than written history records, 
yet he has escaped—not as an individual but as an army com- 
mander—with his troops intact but dispersed. The “One-Eyed 
Dragon” holds no fear of encirclement; his opponent should 
never brag until he has closed the bag. 


Militarist Su Yu Shows Promise 


Su Yu is the Reds’ military darling of daring who has a repu- 
tation for producing troops out of his cap. From a given bolt of 
military manpower Su can cut, trim, fit and sew together an 
excellent garment with a minimum of waste. Organizationally 
he achieves the maximum combat effectiveness with a given 
number of men. Tactically he is a chance-taker who has been 
lucky in his gambling. 

Su commanded the forces which took the strongly fortified 
and pillbox-studded city of Tsinan (Chinan). It was this opera- 
tion which marked a significant transition in Red tactics from 
mobile to positional assault. 

An ardent exponent of the value of propaganda, General Su 
sent his battalions into the Tsinan battle with posters and paste 
pots. Within each captured city block Su’s infantrymen had 
orders to paste up bulletins and posters. ““Paste—shoot, shoot— 
paste,” was the order of the day. 

If one could conveniently label this officer with one title, it 
would be trouble shooter. Where he shows up, the tasks will 
be tough. Some day, in all probability, he will try to plant his 
feet on the shores of Taiwan. 


Nieh Jung-chen Has Breadth 


He looks and acts like a gentleman. His calm, unaffected and 
straightforward manner is impressive. 


An exponent of mobility, he likes to choose his own terms 
and terrain for battle. His combat record shows that he gives 
way to attack in order to swing around, outflank and attack 
his enemy’s rear. After 1937 Nieh based his troops in the Wutai 
Mountains of Shansi and began large-scale guerrilla operations 
against the Japanese. It was here that he built his military 
reputation on sudden attack and elusiveness. He now commands 
the “Palace Guard”—the troops stationed around Peking and 
presently forming the Fifth Field Army of the Chinese Com- 
munist Forces. Nieh has a future. 
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Chou Pao-chung Typifies the Average 


Pock-marked on the surface of his skin, this man is battle- 
scarred outside and inside. Outwardly he is smiling and affable. 
His life has been so hard that he ranks as a peer among those 
whose military stock in trade is toughness. 

Bred of hardship, his will to win has been strengthened by 
lengthy guerrilla struggles against long odds. Hunted and hard 
pressed by the Japanese, he managed, near the close of World 
War II, to survive by eating grass. His formal education is 
meager; his mental prowess is not above average; but in the 
ways of war he is tactically wise and adroit. A believer in mobil- 
ity, he has great contempt for fixed defenses. 

He has demonstrated more than the usual Red Chinese talent 
to get along and co-operate, to some degree, with Americans. 
While he is as pure a nationalist as a Chinese Red can be, he has 
at times indicated a concealed favoritism toward America. He is 
one of the “internationalist clique” but he does not believe the 
Chinese should prostitute themselves to the Soviets. It is his 
belief that the Chinese can do without too much Soviet help. 


“Warlord” Chen Yi Is a Roughneck 


He looks and acts like a gangster but feels that he has a flair 
for politics. Chunky Chen Yi stands in low esteem with both 
the Chinese Communists and the Nationalists although he has 
managed to hold onto considerable responsibility. 

Opportunist and watchful, Chen Yi is looking out for himself 
first. He has hinted to Westerners that he might turn against 
Mao if he found money and arms from a non-Soviet source. How- 
ever, Chen Yi knows on which side his bread is presently but- 
tered. His anti-Soviet attitude, if it has really existed, will be 
subordinated for some time to come. He might in time become 
a defectionist. 

Some indication of the way the man thinks is revealed by 
the fact that he has bought off more Nationalist generals than 
any other high Red commander. The “silver bullet” concept is 
embedded in his brain. 

If Chen Yi were given an atom bomb, he would express the 
utmost confidence that he could use it better than any other 
Chinese general. He feels very capable of using any and all arms. 
This self-confidence with arms has influenced the Red command 
to give him the job of amphibious attack against Taiwan. 

He is tactically aggressive but strategically cautious. Like 
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many Red generals, he has had to do without equipment for 
so long that every campaign is closely weighed beforehand. He 
is not a particular risk-taker as such, but a conservative, well- 
grounded general. Once he launches an offensive, however, 
one can be assured that he and his staff have carefully weighed 
every factor beforehand. Tactically Chen favors night attacks— 
and infantry. He stresses the use of grenades and bayonets. He 
is inclined to treat his prisoners fairly. 


Peng Te-huai Believes in Manpower 


He looks like something that crawled out from under a log! 
Little affected or impressed by foreigners, Peng personifies the 
“pure” Chinese Red warlord. The man is a through-and-through 
rebel even within his own family. He has turned his hand to 
every form of violence, including assassination. 

He is sometimes touted as being Chu Teh’s military brains, 
but he does not seem to show any profound or original military 
thoughts. The only real “strategy” he has revealed in combat 
is his steady attempt to force the enemy to scatter troops. 

He holds the opinion that soldier morale and esprit de corps 
count more in the success of a campaign than the plan itself. 
He is great on the political education of soldiers. Peng is a harsh 
disciplinarian. Politico through and through, he has often 
repeated, “What we lack in weapons will be balanced by our 
men’s knowledge of what they are fighting for.” 

Peng Te-huai believes that, with her great manpower, China 
can outlast any enemy in a long war of attrition. As deputy 
commander in chief of the PLA and commander of “volunteers” 
in Korea, he will carry through on this concept, to pour man- 
power masses into Korea—or into any other war. 

This spitter of melon seeds is peppery in temperament, ath- 
letically inclined, hard working to the point of an ulcered 
stomach, and a very difficult person with whom to negotiate. 
He is perhaps the PLA’s best logistician; at least he has good 
appreciation of logistical factors. 


Gangster Ho Lung Is Brutal 


The man is a butcher. He has ruthlessly murdered several 
missionaries. A great user of propaganda in combat, Ho counts 
heavily on the local people for intelligence and labor. While 
he may now have lost it, Ho Lung has long had a contempt for 
armored forces. As might be expected, he is known for his skill 
in directing effective antitank defenses. His real forte is guerrilla 
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warfare, in which he shows great ability to organize people for 
the assistance of his partisans. If brutality is needed in any 
region, Ho will be called on for the job. 


Huang Yi-feng Is a Nasty Commissar 


Brutal and dangerous, Huang is a man Major Collins and 
I studied for many weeks. I have been before this man for 
eleven solid hours at a stretch, undergoing trial at which he 
was the presiding officer. The unconcealed hatreds which vented 
themselves across the courtroom in Harbin have had some chance 
to cool, and it is my honest attempt to portray this officer here 
in a manner that is unbiased by an emotion which cannot help 
but linger. 

General Huang is a prosecutor and an intelligence officer. 
It will doubtless be his well-tailored frame that will dominate 
the scene in which any luckless Americans are up for trial by 
the Chinese Reds. 

Despite his arrogance and self-assurance, Huang does not 
know Americans and their psychology as well as his superiors 
believe he does. Huang is wrongly chosen for the task of prose- 
cuting Americans. His bluffs are blustering but hollow. His 
poker game of military interrogation may be backed by bayonets 
but it lacks the skill and finesse of the Germans whom Huang 
tries to imitate. I cite this man because he typifies the majority 
of the commissars in the PLA. Ruthless and intellectually dis- 
honest, Huang and the many like him can be more dangerous to 
the United States than the average Chinese army commander. 
Huang is one of the foremost leaders and prosecutors of the 
brutal and bloody purges now in progress. 


Chou En-lai Influences Strategy 


Somewhere within his career he was given the title of “Gen- 
eral,” but he makes no pretense of being a militarist. However, 
he is one of the five vice-chairmen of the Revolutionary Military 
Council, not to mention his larger roles of Premier, Foreign 
Minister and member of the Politburo. In these various capac- 
ities he participated in the secret meetings that discussed and 
decided upon China’s armed entry into Korea in 1950. (There 
are reports that the Chinese hierarchy was against this venture 
on the grounds that United States fire power and air forces were 
too powerful. From other sources it is said that the vote which 
the Politburo took on the matter of entry into Korea was ex- 


tremely close.) 
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The savagery with which Chou has turned on the United 
States shocked a few Americans who came to know the Commu- 
nists in a limited way. Some believe that America may still have 
a semblance of a “friend” in Chou En-lai, and Chou’s present 
savagery may be largely an act to convince his Soviet masters. 
This is very doubtful. The Chinese generals who fight us are 
taking direction from Chou En-lai’s policies; he influences the 
strategy that keeps them in Korea. Any peace settlement will 
see Chou En-lai prominent in the negotiations. The humility 
with which he once impressed Americans will then be replaced 
by arrogance and toughness. 


Mao Tse-tung Does Not Fear A-Bombs 


Here is the “Mr. Strategy” of Red China, the man who has a 
contemptuous disrespect for atomic bombs. “Even at Bikini,” 
he has said, “atomic bombs didn’t kill all the pigs.” Mao doubts 
that A-bombs would be very effective against China. 

Mao guides and directs the militarists. He has studied and 
written at length on military subjects and has a very definite 
grasp of military strategy and military operations. Like all dic- 
tators, he regards himself as “having a feeling” for the trends 
which escape other men. 





Chinese soldiers traditionally have feared bayonet steel and 
the Chinese Reds have never before felt the horror of napalm. 
These troops can be panicked more easily than the more edu- 
cated Western soldiers for rumor has more substance in oriental 
ranks than in Western. The impact of tactical surprises can 
produce mass surrenders. Over and beyond the physical damage 
atomic bombs might have on Chinese field installations, the 
fear a few of these dread bombs would generate in the ranks is 
enough to precipitate the surrender of masses. The psychological 
effects would outweigh the destructive or purely military effects. 











Mao believes in one-fisted strikes, not in the two-fisted offen- 
sives that can result in double envelopments. “In between offen- 
sives,” he argues, “yield like a boxer; but once it is decided to 
attack, do so with great weight of numbers and in a single direc- 
tion.” Mao has greatly influenced his generals to be deliberate. 
He does not want generals who act rashly or recklessly. Timing 
must be correct; preparations deliberate. These are Mao’s stud- 
ied concepts; they have been evident in Korea—the great drives, 
with long intervals between offensives. He favors a war of ma- 
neuver and disdains positional warfare. 
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Part of Mao’s over-all strategy within a given war is to measure 
the struggle in terms of “Are we winning the hard way or the 
easy?” He keeps his eye on the resources at hand, and if he 
sees that they are being expended too rapidly for the pace or 
length of the conflict, he slows up his commanders and patiently 
waits a while, to conserve and gather more energy and more 
resources. 

“Our strategy is one against ten, while our tactics can be 
formulated as consisting of ten against one.” This was Mao Tse- 
tung’s single-sentence analysis of the Reds’ approach to war in 
the 1930’s, when Chinese Communists were opposed to the su- 
perior military power of the Japanese Army. Today’s Chinese 
strategy is ten against one; the Reds feel they can afford it. 

Mao’s strategy is to persuade the United Nations, and particu- 
larly the United States, that war with China in any sphere is 
hopeless. Already he has persuaded some people that no mili- 
tary force can defeat his army on the mainland of China. But 
Mao wants to make certain that no one will challenge any Red 
Chinese military moves in other portions of Asia. This Chinese 
dictator’s ambitions are boundless. 


The High Command Still Needs Education 


Are any of these many generals doing anything to raise their 
professional talents? Yes; they are being helped by the Soviets, 
but the Russians are not giving away all their top secrets on 
strategy, army groups and high logistical and staff planning. 
The Soviets are feeding the Chinese on a diet of old manuals 





Out of fifty-two of the most prominent generals at least seven, 
and possibly one other, have attended Soviet schools of one sort 
or another. Five others have had education abroad—in Germany, 
France, Australia and Japan. In all, twenty-five have had some 
type of formal military training, and twenty-two have had none. 
On five of the generals the records give no evidence of military 
schools and they probably did not attend any. 











and texts, dating in concept from World War I. The Soviets ap- 
parently sense that the Chinese officers, while superb guerrilla 
commanders and victorious infantry leaders in China’s peculiar 
Civil War, need to study the larger wars of other countries. Thus 
the Soviets are giving the Chinese a fine military foundation, 
adding a few up-to-date frills like armor and airborne, but in 
the main treating them for what they are—amateurs in modern 
war and modern logistics. 
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The PLA’s high command should not be under-rated in the 
application of its own well-developed principles of combat, but 
it should not be vaulted into the professional realm occupied 
by the skilled high army officers of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and the USSR. 

The old leaders are in power now. Many are veterans of the 
Long March [some eight thousand miles to the Caves of Yenan 
in 1934-35], an event in Chinese Red history which still has 
influence on these leaders. The privations of this grueling test 
of endurance have affected the physical and mental health of 
the living leaders and put many in the grave before their time. 
The effect has been to undermine physically the men who cannot 
forget its torture. China’s Red hierarchy consists of a group 
of bitter military men who have suffered—men who will not 
hesitate to demand death and suffering of the millions they 
control. 

These men are devout in their fervor, narrow in attitude, 
hardened and uncompromising. They are the world’s most 
authentic Communists. The Soviets may bend them partially to 
Russian will and design—but in the end these Chinese militarists 
will prove to be Communists first, Chinese second, and Soviet 
puppets last. 
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FREEDOM’S HERITAGE 





West Point 


The establishment of a fort during the American Revolution 
first brought West Point to the forefront and established it as 
a name that every schoolboy knows. If the British forces could 
follow the highway of invasion from Canada down Lake 
Champlain, Lake George and the Hudson River to New York, 
they could cut off New England from the rest of the colonies 
and conquer America piecemeal. West Point presented a major 
obstacle to such an operation. There the river was narrowest, 
sailing boats would have difficulty negotiating a sharp bend 
and patriot guns could pour fire on every passing ship. Further- 
more, the land approaches to the forts were difficult, thus making 
easier the defense of the area. 

The Provincial Legislature of New York sent a small force 
up the river to build and garrison the fortifications. The works 
were progressing slowly when the British captured Forts Clinton 
and Montgomery near the present site of Bear Mountain Bridge 
and continued their march to the north. The troops at West Point, 
learning the bad news from the south, abandoned their defenses. 
Fortunately about that time the British heard of the American 
victory at Saratoga and drew back down the river. 

Because of this experience, General George Washington sent 
trained Continentals—regular troops—to hold West Point. They 
arrived in waist-deep snow in mid-winter of 1777-78, the winter 
of Valley Forge. Their suffering was beyond description, yet 
they felled the scrub pines and hemlocks, built huts, moved 
heavy stones and began constructing crude fortifications. 

The crying need of the army was for military engineers. 
Captain Romans, a Dutch engineer and soldier of fortune, had 
been slow, and some thought not too loyal, in building the earlier 
forts. From a professional point of view, they could not have 
been more badly placed. Washington sent the brilliant Polish 
engineer, Thaddeus Kosciusko, to tackle the task. He quickly 
transformed the site into a “Gibraltar of the Hudson” with such 
effectiveness that the British never dared to challenge his 
defenses. Instead, they attempted to gain them by the treason 
of Benedict Arnold. 

The scene on the back cover shows the commanding location 
of West Point in the Hudson River highlands—a location not 
only of continuing scenic beauty but one which, in earlier days, 
gave great strategic advantage to the fortifications there. 

















